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FIVE REASONS WHY 


The Personnel hesgistry 


is now called FIRST by hundreds of employers when 
they need capable, full-time personnel. 


OUR SERVICE COSTS NOTHING UNLESS YOU HIRE. 
Newspaper space costs the same whether you are success- 
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OUR PLACEMENT FEE IS LESS than the cost of the 
newspaper space required to locate a suitable person. 


A TRIAL PERIOD IS ALLOWED ON EACH PERSON 
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a person hired through the newspapers is unsatisfactory, 
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IT IS MORE CONVENIENT. You simply indicate your 
requirements, and we arrange worthwhile interviews. This 


eliminates fruitless telephone calls and reduces interview- 
ing time. 


YOU OFTEN LOCATE <A _ BETTER CALIBRE OF 
EMPLOYEE. Our service was planned to be more con- 
venient and less expensive than newspaper advertising. 
However, we have been pleased to hear from many em- 


ployers that usually they are also able to locate more 
capable emplovees through us. 


SINCE THE EASY WAY IS LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE 
HARD WAY, no wonder hundreds of employers call us first. 
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Simply call WA 4-0771 or WA 2-7285. 
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your expense? 
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losses on cigarettes from the 
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Editorials 


Bryce M. Stewart 
Pioneer Leader in Industrial Relations 


An Appreciation by Clare Fraser 


The lives of all great men mean 
many things to all they touch and 
influence. One of this order has 
gone from us. Bryce Stewart died 
in Scarsdale, New York in Novem- 
ber, 1956. 


His close associates of Queen’s 
University will think of him in many 
ways—as an honoured graduate who 
kept his university roots green—as 
one who applied his creative touch 
to the forming of the Industrial Re- 
lations Centre there, in the mid-30’s. 


His associates in Dominion Gov- 
ernment circles will remember him 
for his distinguished contributions 
to government leadership; during 
the First World War and also dur- 
ing the Second World War when he 
returned to Canada to serve as our 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


His many friends in the labour 
movement will recall his work in 
building benefit plans with them in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 


His associates who created, with 
him, the social security systems of 
the United States will remember his 
tireless constructive work in design- 
ing what he called “shock absorb- 
ers” for the American people. 


His friends at Geneva will think 
again of his pioneer work twenty- 
five years ago as he studied inten- 
sively the social security patterns of 
the countries of Western Europe, 
and collaborated with those who 
led the way in the international set- 
ting. 


His countless friends in manage- 


ment will recall his warm smile, his 
keen insight into their problems, his 
creative forward thinking of what to 
do, and how to do it. They will re- 
member his hard-headed realism. 
But they will recall especially, his 
dreams for the rising professional 


Bryce M. Stewart 


practice of industrial relations: built 
on research; taught in educational 
centres; practised as an advanced 
art. They will feel for many years 
ahead the driving thrust of one who 
never gave up — one whose dreams 
became reality as he worked with 
others toward their fulfilment. He 
took great strides in those decades 
given to him to work and lead — 
and they were always strides for- 
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ward — on behalf of all the people. 


But as I think of him a more per- 
sonal feeling comes upon me. I re- 
member when as a young operating 
man in the depression years, I asked 
a friend in Ottawa: “Who knows 
something about these things that 
we are facing?”, and he said “Why 
not see Bryce Stewart in New 
York?” I remember when he and 
his wife-partner took us into their 
home and hearts, and shared their 
rich life experience with a younger 
couple. 


I remember at the Princeton In- 
dustrial Relations Conference of 
19385 when I asked him: “Why 
can’t we have something like this 
in Canada—have you thought about 
it?’—how he answered: “I have been 
thinking about it for ten years”. I 
can see him across the luncheon 
table in a little New York restaurant, 
with his eyes glinting, and his boy- 
ish smile. And I can hear him say, 
“Yes, we should have centres like 
that all across North America. A 
great many people need help to do a 
better job in industrial relations”. 


He came very close to you in 
such moments. He led your mind 
out beyond the present into a future 
that became real as he showed its 
outline to you. “Yes”, he would say, 
half to himself. “It could be done, 


but it will. mean that a lot of 
people have got to do it together 
up in our country of Canada, as well 
as in these United States”. 

We who are now formed into a 
Canadian network of personnel and 
industrial relations people, through 
the Journal, and in other personal 
ways, in these closing days of 1956 
have lost the personal touch upon us 
of a great leader and friend. But 
what he foresaw as a need of the 
Canadian people; what he led in 
creating at the beginning; what he 
guided and shaped through others 
is now rising above the horizon. I 


wonder if in the death of Bryce 
Stewart, we shall not discover in 
ourselves a renewed dedication? 


Thank You, Victoria 

The editorial board of the Per- 
sonnel Journal has been buoyed up 
in the past couple of months by 
some very much appreciated words 
of commendation from our readers. 

Delegates to the Trans-Canada 
Personnel Conference in Hamilton 
in October were very kind in their 
remarks about the editorial content 
of the Journal, and then George 
Pettet comes back from giving a talk 
to the Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Managers Association with some 
compliments he was instructed to 
pass on. 

One reader in Victoria said that 
the Canadian Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Journal was of great- 
er help to him and more interesting 
than any American magazine in the 
field that he has an opportunity to 
read. 

That's the sort of job we are try- 
ing to do, and it is nice to know 
that in the opinion of some we are 
succeeding. 


What Members Want 

Of interest to program chairmen 
in all ‘personnel associations will be 
the results of a survey conducted 
by the Personnel Association of To- 
ronto after its last conference, to 
find out what people wanted from 
a conference. 

Here are a few highlights of what 
is most wanted by most members: 
@ more topics about Communica- 

tions and Labour Relations 
more “How to Do It” workshop 
sessions and panel discussions 
more participation in all sessions 
more educational Exhibits 
more opportunities for New 
Members and Out - of - Town 
Visitors to meet people. 
So many mentioned “Communica- 
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AA Good Secretary 


May We Suggest 


- a call to Rosalyn Lorie, WAlnut 2-7316, to 
discuss your specific needs. 


Our system of individual screening of applicants 


with your requirements in mind assures you of a 
highly qualified female employee who is efficient, 


intelligent and dependable. 


_* 
a 


Secretary Placement Sewice 
Suite 207, 160 Balmoral Avenue, Toronto 


tions’ that the 15th Annual Confer- 
ence being held in Toronto April 4 
and 5 under the chairmanship of 
Bill Clark has chosen “Communica- 
tions’ as its Conference theme. 


Rehabilitating the "Ex-Con" 

The editors of the Kingston 
Penitentiary Telescope are interest- 
ed in getting an editorial of an in- 
dustrial publication each month to 
deal with management's problems as 
it concerns the hiring of ex-convicts. 
In return, the penal publication 
would run a series of articles spot- 
lighting the problem that confronts 
both management and the “excon” 
in the field of employment. 

Editors interested in hearing more 
about this project can write the 
editors of the K.P. Telescope, Box 
22, Kingston, Ontario. 


Richmond Convention 
The 1957 National Convention of 
the American Society for Personnel 
Administration is to be held at 


Richmond, Virginia, April 22, 28 
and 24. The fee is $37.50 and regis- 
trations are being received by 
Rossie Jones, Jr., North America 
Assurance Society, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, P.O. Box 299. Your wife will 
appreciate a holiday as much as you 
will, and Richmond is beautiful in 
April. It goes without saying, too, 
that you will find the program and 
contacts stimulating and thought- 
provoking. 


Journal Seeks Wider Distribution 

It was decided at the Annual 
Meeting of the Journal that we 
would adopt an aggressive policy 
to secure more non-member read- 
ers of the publication. 

This will be done by putting a 
number of daily papers and business 
and financial magazines on our free 
mailing list. 

U.S. companies with Canadian 
branches will be asked to subscribe 
for the home office. 
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“Personnel Management — 
What Is Our Purpose?” 


by P. A. McIntyre* 


It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that we in personnel work are 
paying too little atention to a search- 
ing evaluation of our activities, 
which activities are, I fear, creating 
some — if not a great deal of — 
mischief in our organizations. It is 
not that we are bent upon mischief, 
but rather that we are unable or un- 
willing to stop occasionally and ex- 
amine why we are doing what we 
are doing, and how we are doing it. 


I propose to flit lightly into the 
sacred domain of personnel activity 
examining some of our activities in 
a challenging fashion. If we are to 
improve our effectiveness, and more 


completely accomplish our purpose, 
we ought to be prepared to be self 
critical. 


As a beginning I suggest our basic 
purpose in personnel activity is to 
aid, encourage, and foster the pro- 
cess of management development. 
Nothmg very earth-shaking in that 
statement. Let us go further, I sug- 
gest we must if we wish to fulfill 
our basic purpose, work constantly 
toward making ourselves unneces- 
sary. You may find the way in which 
I have worded this, or perhaps even 
the idea, a trifle unpalatable, but 
still not devastating. I further sug- 
gest that in most of our activities we 
are guilty of acting in a manner ex- 
actly opposite to that which the 
pursuit of our basic purpose de- 
mands, 


Doubtless this is controversial but 
it is a matter which must be pur- 
sued, examined and thoroughly un- 


“Mr. McIntyre is Supervisor, Selection and 
Placement, Simpsons-Sears Ltd., Toronto. 


derstood for I believe many of us 
are engaged in some serious mis- 
chief, the pursuit of which is per- 
haps the most serious roadblock in 
the way of effective management 
development. 


Selection 

Suppose we begin with Selection 
—to what extent do we allow the 
line organization to select their own 
people. I know, we say, “Mr. Man- 
ager, your choice is final”, or, “of 
these three people, you select the 
one you want.” But is this really 
giving responsibility? Does the man- 
ager learn more about interviewing 
applicants; does he improve his abil- 
ity to decide what characteristics or 
group of characteristics are impor- 
tant and what not; does he learn to 
make more intelligent predictions 
about human behaviour? In some 
instances Mr. Manager learns this, 
but more frequently Mr. Manager 
is busy with his many duties in the 
management of his department, and 
he is content to let us do this oner- 
ous task. Particularly if we do a good 
job and get some people for him of 
better than average quality. 

Yet he ought not to be satisfied 
with this arrangement. While it is 
often true, the manager has a kind 
of veto power over the selection pro- 
cess, nevertheless in practice this is 
rarely invoked. Hence he has for- 
feited this part of his responsibility 
regardless of how well or how poor- 
ly we may perform the selection for 
him. Forfeiting one’s responsibilities 
can have only one end. Someone 
else becomes responsible. In this 
case the personnel department more 
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often than not has become respon- 
sible in fact, and practice, for the 
selection of people. 

It may be argued no other action 
is possible. With business organized 
as it is, it would not be desirable 
or possible in many cases to have 
every manager interview every ap- 
plicant. The division of labour, and 
consequent specialization of activity, 
makes the interviewing of prospec- 
tive employees by specialists in the 
personnel department practical and 
less costly, perhaps even more ef- 
fective. 


On Promotions 

In addition, when we come to the 
question of promotion-from-within, 
one central clearing house on peo- 
ple appears essential to avoid pirat- 
ing, proper consideration, the best 
person on the job and so forth. It 
can be stated, with some truth, con- 
fusion. would result without such 
central activity as the selection di- 
vision. 

In spite of these arguments, who 
will deny some of the manager's 
responsibility is removed when these 
decisions are made for him. In 
every corporation every effort no 
doubt is made to obtain the best 
possible people for transfer to posi- 
tions where they are needed. In ac- 
tuality, the manager of such depart- 
ments, into which people are thus 
transferred, is advised of the per- 
son’s qualifications, is assured by the 
staff specialist of the transferee’s 
suitability, and cements his share of 
the selection process by a smiling 
welcome for the transferee upon ar- 
rival. 

I describe this, and analyse it, not 
to throw it into disrepute, but to 
cause us to look searchingly at our 
activity in this connection, and at 
our avowed purpose. Can we satisfy 
ourselves that by our action we 
have taken a step toward making 
ourselves unnecessary? Have we in- 
deed, contributed to the manager's 


growth and development? Or have 
we succeeded in making ourselves 
even more necessary? Have we thus 
made the Manager more dependent 
upon us? Have we thus set up a 
roadblock to his development? 

What should we specialists do 
about the question of selection to 
allow the line organization a greater 
share? Frankly, | do not know the 
answer. I know, however, our pre- 
sent activity is seriously out of line 
with our purpose. Much study and 
experimentation is indicated to clari- 
fy our practices and pinpoint new 
approaches. 

Possibly the group selection tech- 
nique offers a worthy method. Per- 
haps greater diagnosis of applicant 
qualifications and interest at the ap- 
plication form stage, with individual 
department managers seeing all ap- 
plicants who qualify by pre-deter- 
mined standards would help; per- 
haps greater emphasis needs to be 
placed on department manager's 
seeking out candidates, e.g. through 
the trade and seeking the specialists’ 
advice and guidance in the final 
placement interview. 

Whatever directions our research 
takes, it should proceed on the as- 
sumption our present selection me- 
thods are not “absolutes”. They are 
subject to modification and change. 
Our challenge is to make them fit 
more closely our purpose. — helping 
people develop, i.e., become more 
independent. 


Wage Administration 

Suppose we look at wage admini- 
stration. Where is a supervisor more 
responsible than in his payroll cost? 
Surely this is a point where we 
could expect little deprivation of 
supervisory responsibility by staff 
specialists. 

What actually is the case? 

Wage and salary evaluation has 
become a veritable science, hardly 
precise; but not through want of the 
attempt. Wage ranges are establish- 
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ed. Then the specialist controls the 
amount, and frequency, and distribu- 
tion, of the largesse within the wage 
ranges. In many cases, the manager 
may be consulted to gain his view 
of who should be increased and 
who should not be increased. 

Are we moving toward the day 
when managers will do all of this 
themselves? Or are we — as I think 
— happy in the thought of our 
responsibility, keeping costs in line, 
ignoring the inhibiting influence our 
behaviour has on the development 
of managers’ insight, comprehen- 
sion, and individual growth, leading 
as it should, to the day when they 
can administer wage policy for their 
departments themselves? 

It will be protested that to let 
managers run wild on _ increases 
would create chaotic conditions, in- 
equitable conditions, subjective de- 
cision-making, favouritism. All this 
adds up to, of course, is that we pro- 
long these conditions by our efforts 
to control. We satisfy the immediate 
company goal of keeping wage costs 
more in line — and an important 
consideration it is — but what of 
the other cost, the manager’s depri- 
vation of responsibility for wage ad- 
ministration? 


Management Development 
Management development, or the 
training of managers in the skills of 
management, is an increasingly im- 
portant matter, one demanding the 
sincerest, and most thoughtful at- 
tention of senior management in al- 


most every company. In reality, 
while much of the current literature 
on this subject would persuade one 
that this new interest was recent 
(and in some instances would never 
have happened at all but for the 
foresight and persuasiveness of Per- 
sonnel Managers) such is far from 
the true story. 

Almost all companies are current- 
ly having problems in finding and 
developing management men. It 


is not, however, because of lack of 
planning or foresight on the part of 
business leaders of two to three de- 
cades ago. 


The real reason executive devel- 
opment is our number one problem 
is two-fold. One, the fantastic 
growth of our economy, and the 
expansion of business and industry 
within it, provides an unprecedent- 
ed need for men who can think and 
act creatively. 


Of even greater significance is 
the little appreciated tact that un- 
der more gradual growth conditions, 
men grew into management posi- 
tions. 

This slower process on the sur- 
face has appeared to many almost 
haphazard. This process of self- 
development; this process of learn- 
ing through experience, motivated 
by a need to know, to be better, to 
be on top, was the way in which 
man developed. He became a “self- 
made man”. 

This is still the valid means of 
“developing”. But in our streamlin- 
ed age we need men in a great 
hurry. We need men who can be- 
come “Managers”, and we are im- 
patient with anything that takes 
time. 

Yet these two facts, our great 
growth and the many new manager 
positions to be filled, which natural 
selection or the “self-made man” 
process cannot satisfy, have com- 
bined to make us get really excited 
about management development. 

Unfortunately in this phase of 
our training functions we seem 
bent upon the greatest mischief. 
Let us think through the process of 
development to see what is really 
happening. 

If you accept the idea that man 
does his own learning, then the 
idea of the “self-made man” is 
a worthy, precise, and actual 
process. I firmly believe this process 
is sound. Therefore, I am able to 
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accept the frantic effort to speed 
up the development of managers, 
as if you could “train” for manage- 
ment, with a great deal of sceptical 
distrust. This attitude has grown 
because I believe the only way 
in which managers develop is by 
the hard process of living through 
meaningful experience. Men come 
to the top, (the analogy to cream 
rising in milk is, I fear, a bit too pat, ) 
through a natural process of self- 
selection. Throughout history, lead- 
ers have developed in this manner. 
This is still happening to-day. 
However, our accelerated  ec- 
onomic growth demands more lead- 
ers, greater numbers of management 
men, than natural selection can 
be expected to produce. Thus we, 
in business, are faced with the prob- 
lem of appointing many people 
as managers who, under less accel- 
erated pressures would unlikely 
find a place in management. It is 
at this point, I believe, we are 


failing to grasp the challenge, and 
I fear, may well lose the whole 
issue. 


Self-made Men 


The problem is not that such man- 
agers are less capable of becoming 
effective and creative leaders. Moti- 
vation is the key. Men who are “self- 
made men” were strongly motivated 
to do something about their own 
self-development. They did not 
wait to be selected for some train- 
ing programme, nor were they satis- 
fied to go along at the speed of the 
average. They set their own pace, 
and made their own training. 


In the majority of cases, we plan 
a training programme with a body 
of knowledge to be learned, demon- 
strating a marked similarity to the 
method of teaching a specific task 
which has fairly precise limits — an 
easily predicted beginning and end. 
We often forget, or more seriously, 
ignore, that a manager is a leader. 


As such, he exerts a creative force in 
whatever duties he must perform. 
The creative force is really being 
different to some degree from his 
fellow-men. In this way, he is an 
instrument for change in the group 
with which he works. To be crea- 
tive, hence different, cannot be 
trained into a man. It is something 
he learns principally from his ex- 
perience with the leadership under 
which he has worked, by study of 
the reasons behind personal mis- 
takes, and experimenting with modi- 
fied ways of behaving. 

The essential matter is that a 
man’s development is his alone. We 
certainly can stimulate his learning, 
challenge him, but we cannot do his 
learning for him. This means, very 
simply, that we cannot have man- 
agers train to behave in a predicted 
way, and expect that when a new, 
strange set of circumstances arises 
they will meet the challenge of the 
new situation with resourcefulness 
and creative energy. 

We have recognized, I believe, 
that out of the common experience 
of many successful men, could be 
distilled the elements of their suc- 
cess. These characteristics could be 
listed, examined, talked about, and 
each of us urged to adopt them. 

It appears logical that if we know 
what the wisdom is, and we urge 
people to adopt the wisdom, this 
will result in wise people, managers, 
or what have you. 


Check With Experience 

The key to the complicated and 
troublesome lack of management 
development is that all of us must 
have an opportunity to check our 
behaviour in experience. Knowing 
what to do, and being able to do it 
is a recognized difficulty. Unpalat- 
able as it may be, there is no short 
way a man may become wise, and 
no way at all unless he is clearly 
responsible for wanting to learn 
what he learns. 
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If we persist in our practices to 
establish specific rules of behaviour 
for all good managers, or worse, en- 
couraging the manager to become 
integrated — by which we often 
mean him to accept unquestioningly 
company practices and even policies 
—we will get leadership of an un- 
creative, narrow type which cannot 
produce the dynamic changes and 
drive our economy demands. 


Let me clarify just what I mean— 
the kind of change in a man which 
I would recognize as creative is the 
slow recognition of a more effective 
manner of behaving. In the begin- 
ning, however, there must be some 
desire on his part to want to change. 
Hence he decides he wants, or he is 
encouraged to want, a greater un- 
derstanding of the way in which the 
machine works or the company 
functions, or of cost analysis, or of 
interviewing, and he sets out to 
learn about this. He may talk with 
other people he believes could help 
him, study current literature on the 


subject — any number of things. 
Two factors are important. 


Ini- 
tially, the individual wanted to 
learn, and secondly the direction 
and extent of his learning will be 
modified by his own past experi- 
ence and hence unique. The limits 
of the new understanding he will 
have are not pre-established. Hence 
it can be said to be truly creative. 
Indeed, the end result of the learn- 
ing may not be wholly satisfactory 
to management. For example, in 
this kind of learning situation some 
principles or practices of manage- 
ment may be challenged and found 
wanting. This, of course, would be 
uncomfortable, but nevertheless the 
opportunity for it must be present 
if truly creative learning is to occur, 
or managers to develop. For truly 
creative learning is development. 
And I suggest, without a genuine 
opportunity existing to be different, 
we are only kidding ourselves if we 


think we are speaking of develop- 
ment. 


On Training 

The answer to “poor” supervision 
may be a course outlining the pre- 
cepts and means of operating as a 
“good” supervisor. More often than 
not, the participants will say: “Is 
our boss going to get this course”, 
and they won't just be joking. This 
kind of remark should make those 
of us in “training work” really ex- 
amine what we are doing. If all we 
are doing is suggesting the replace- 
ment of one set of behaviour pat- 
terns for another set, are we not 
guilty of the very thing we are criti- 
cizing? 

What does it matter that the new 
behaviour precepts are “good”? To 
attempt to impose a specific set of 
ideas, or way of reacting, or right 
way of behaving, on a group of 
people can only result in a lip-ser- 
vice reaction and behaviour. It def- 
initely is not development. 

The reason is shatteringly simple. 

To develop is to be creative, i.e. 
to be different. Unless we allow 
this opportunity to be different in 
our training, we can expect little 
creative activity. Significantly each 
of us controls to what extent, and 
in what direction, our development 
will occur by reason of our moti- 
vation. Whether we passively parti- 
cipate, or eagerly challenge, our 
own thinking and behaviour de- 
pends upon whether or not we see 
something in it for us. If we are 
asked to adopt new precepts of be- 
haviour, we first have to agree that 
there is something wrong with the 
way we are acting now, not merely 
passively agree. 

This, then, is the friction point. 
Frequently, we are asked to change 
people’s attitudes and ways of be- 
having by training. The closer our 
“development plans” approximate 
the fertile conditions which permit- 
ted the natural selection process to 
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produce creative leaders, the greater 
will be our success. 

Perhaps we should be arrangers 
of broad objectives in training, with 
the line organization preparing and 
carrying out programmes. Perhaps 
the specialist should be called in for 
a specific and particular share in the 
overall training, e.g. a _ specific 
course. As with selection, and wage 
administration, however, much room 
remains for examination into what 
we are doing and how it could be 
done more effectively, that is to say, 
more in line with our objective of 
making ourselves unnecessary. 


We Want Authority 

It would be possible to continue 
an examination of our actions as 
Personnel Managers, but I suspect 
my point is clear enough. We tend 
to think of our activities as import- 
ant to the organization and so I be- 
lieve they are. We also, however, 
tend too frequently to want author- 
ity, indeed, take authority, depriv- 
ing line management of its responsi- 
bility and hence opportunity for de- 
velopment. We are often encourag- 
ed in these actions by line manage- 
ment, particularly when it is an un- 
palatable job, like discharging some- 
one. But you must discreetly and 
courageously refuse to accept such 
assignments if you are to avoid tak- 
ing over the managers job. Of 
course, you will be accused of not 
wanting to pull your weight or more 
strenuous adjectives may be cast 
your way. 

These can only be parried if you 
have an understanding of your pur- 
pose; clear-cut acceptance of your 
responsibility — to be the guide but 
not the do-er — a tough, elastic, re- 
silient personality and __ personal 
values to go along with your under- 
standing of your purpose. 

We, in personnel, must give a 
great deal of thought to our purpose 
and the manner in which we carry 
out and contravene our purpose. 


We must perform our activities with 
greater insight. We must develop 
effective ways of functioning with- 
out taking away line responsibility. 

If we recognize this, and are suc- 
cessful, we will discover less special 
attention has to be given to manage- 
ment development as an activity. 
We will discover that much of the 
reason we are wrestling so hard 
with management development is 
because of the multitude of oppor- 
tunity — for development — of 
which we have deprived line man- 
agement by our anxiety to take over. 

Instead of becoming specialists in 
human behaviour, and working with 
line management as a catalyst for 
line management’s self-development, 
we have too often taken the author- 
ity ourselves. We should stop pro- 
claiming the terrible problem of de- 
veloping managers and give them 
back their responsibilities. Imme- 
diately we will have more demand- 
ing work of a nature most of us 
have only toyed with up to date. 
We will really be needed as guides, 
encouragers, cajolers — as catalysts 
—to help in the refining of manage- 
ment skills. 

This can be, our challenge. Un- 
tapped human resources in all of us 
can be unleashed. If we will stop 
looking at our function as though it 
were a line activity and really start 
functioning with humility, under- 
standing, patience, courage and vi- 
sion, we will make greater progress 
toward our goal of helping manage- 
ment development. 


Ontario Personnel Dept. 

Ontario civil servants have asked 
the Provincial Government to set up 
a personnel department under the 
direction of a Cabinet minister. 
Delegates to the annual meeting of 
the Civil Service Association of On- 
tario decided to make this move 
after hearing that a similar arrange- 
ment in Alberta was an unqualified 
success. 
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Where Does Personnel Go From Here? 


by George Pettet* 


Vice President, Personnel, Christie Brown Co. Ltd. 


We in personnel have to deal 
with many situations which call for 
honesty and courage. If that is the 
way we live at home, then we can 
take it to our jobs. We need to live 
out our personnel philosophy at 
home or wherever we are. If we 
have the answer to our own prob- 
lems, we can have the answer to 
others. 


Over the past few years, the 
broken and divided homes, the in- 
difference and selfishness of parents 
have produced the results that are 
seen in many of the young people of 
today. We see the juvenile delin- 
quency that comes from insecurity 
in the home life. All juvenile de- 
linquents do not come from tough 
or underprivileged homes. Many 
come from the homes of pious par- 
ents who do not live the life they 
talk about. On the whole, and there 
are exceptions, sound homes pro- 
duce sound children with a real 
sense of security. The children are 
generally the reflection of the par- 
ents. 

A sound home is one where there 
is unity and not demand, where 
parents set the example of the type 
of life that they want their children 
to have. 


These problem youngsters are the 
people we in personnel meet in the 
shop, office and factory. How do we 
deal with them? We can help find 
an answer for them if we have the 
answer ourselves — the product of a 
happy, united home. 


*George Pettet was the inspirational after dinner 
speaker at the recent Pacific Northwest Person- 
nel Managament Association at Portland, Ore- 
gon. George is a past president of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto Inc. 


A home is a place where people’s 
deepest needs should be met. 

Someone made a statement that 
sound homes are the foundation of 
our economic, social and national 
life. 

The economic life where the fam- 
ily lives within its means, where 
there is no greed, no dishonesty, 
where children are taught the use 
and not the abuse of money. If we 
understand that we are stewards of 
our possessions and that if every- 
one cares enough to share enough 
then everyone will have enough. 

The social life, where the home is 
the place people are glad to come 
to instead of staying away from, 
where the family want to do things 
together instead of being a group 
of individualists. Again, only if 
there is no demand. Where each 
member of the family feels respon- 
sible for the others and for the 
whole, and a home where the wel- 
come mat is always out. 

The national life. The nation is 
actually the people in it, and as I 
am so is my nation. 

Ladies, where do you go from 
here? You can have an important 
part in any personnel programme 
by having a sound united home and 
living in teamwork with your hus- 
band. 

Gentlemen, the wives will go 
along with us and help us if we 
include them. 

At one time, business was regard- 
ed simply as a matter of manufac- 
turing, buying and selling, of en- 
gineering, of finance. Today, we are 
learning that business is more a 
matter of people, of how to lead 
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them effectively, how to earn their 
loyalty, and how to bring forth their 
greatest efficiency. 


Our change in thinking has come 
about from the discovery that satis- 
faction with the job, the existence of 
good human relations, or the lack 
of them, is directly connected with 
work efficiency, labour turnover, ab- 
senteeism, and almost every staff 
problem we can think of. 


Mr. James Oakes, speaking to the 
Chicago Industrial Relations Associ- 
ation said in part “. . . Right human 
relationships are indispensable in 
any business. All accomplishments 
in life are made by people, not by 
things. Human beings are the basic 
ingredients of any business”. 


The greatest asset of any com- 
pany is sound human relations, 
while the greatest overhead is fric- 
tion and lack of unity. 


Coinciding with this rather recent 
discovery of the importance of 
people has been the advent of the 
Personnel Man. 


What is a Personnel Man? 


We have heard many definitions; 
one I heard — “A Personnel Man- 
ager is a modern gadget which ex- 
presses as much soul as the company 
happens to have”. 


In the different types of organi- 
zations a personnel man may have 
varying functions, depending upon 
the Company setup. I have not 
been able to find a job description 
that fits all people engaged in per- 
sonnel work. 


But, irrespective of the scope of 
the job, what should there be in 
common? 

He should be a person who is out 
for what is right and not who is 
right, and make decisions on that 
basis without fear or favour. 


He is a man of whom people will 
say “while we may not always agree 


with him, he stands up for what he 
believes is right”. 


He is a man who is in Personnel 
for what he can contribute instead 
of what he can get out of it. 


He can clearly see the problems 
in his organization and goes about 
meeting those needs. 

How do we go about creating 
such an individual? First and fore- 
most, if he is drastic with himself, 
he will see the other fellow clearly 
— with understanding and without 
superiority. 


Dr. Nathaniel Cantor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo put it this way — 
“The point to be made is very easy 
to express and most difficult to 
understand. Supervisors, as all of 
us, cannot learn about the needs of 
others unless and until they first 
learn about themselves. How can 
they learn about themselves? How 
can they acquire insight into their 
own needs, tensions, demands, frus- 
trations, and defenses? How can 
they learn to appreciate their own 
conflicts and rationalizations? The 
supervisor must come to grips with 
his own dissatisfactions, his often 
unrecognized demands to dominate 
or to win approval, to be aggressive, 
or to avoid a problem”. 


How do we gain this self-under- 
standing? Honesty is one place we 
can start. Are we honest in our 
feelings and in our dealings with 
those with whom we come in con- 
tact, and will face up and admit it 
when we are not honest? 


It sometimes appears that there 
are three degrees of honesty: (1) 
honesty if it pays, (2) honesty be- 
cause it pays, and (3) honesty be- 
cause it is right. Which of these 
standards do we ourselves want to 
live by — do we want the same for 
our Company and our country? 


What about the training of 
people? The foundation of any 
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training programme should be to 
understand the needs of those 
being trained and then build a pro- 
gramme to meet those needs. 


The training programme should 
develop people. Do we give to 
those in our training groups the 
answer to division, fear, ambition, 
reactions, criticism and self-will — 
the things that are bedevilling in- 
dustry and the nation? 


In our training sessions we all too 
frequently stick to the text of the 
laid down material instead of call- 
ing upon our experiences and shar- 
ing those experiences together. Any- 
one conducting a training pro- 
gramme has great opportunities and 
important responsibilities. With me, 
it is often laziness, lack of thought 
and preparation that have prevented 
me from giving an adequate presen- 
tation. 


A labour leader once said to me 
that the security of a worker lies in 
the moral standards of his super- 
visor. It struck me as a sound ob- 
servation and I immediately thought 
how true it was in relation to those 
in the plant. Later on, I began to 
realize that this statement applies at 
all levels; those in top management; 
yes, and those in my department. 
What standards do I set for the 
gang in my division? 


I have to ask myself the question 
—do they trust me and feel free to 
talk of their deepest thoughts and 
can I do the same with them? — 
am I willing to take correction 
from them? 


What standards do I live by when 
I react to people? 


I have reacted when I felt my de- 
partment was by-passed or a de- 
cision was made without informing 
or consulting me. We are jealous of 
our rights and are divided from 
those we blame. 
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There are four links in this chain: 


First is the reaction towards the 
person. 


Second is passing judgment on 
the person. 


Third is the change in attitude 
towards the person. 


Fourth is the reservation we have 
about the person. 


Where do we break this chain of 
reaction? Right at the beginning, 
when we are honest about our 
feelings. 


Are we willing to admit when we 
are wrong? You may hear people 
say “but the other party is at least 
90% to blame”. How about apologiz- 
ing, accepting responsibility and 
putting right that 10% for which we 
were to blame. 


Have you ever felt resentful about 
being left out of a Company gather- 
ing or not receiving an invitation to 
some affair? I have; my pride is 
hurt. I become fearful and wonder 
if someone is displeased with me. 
I have to realize that this is pride, 
ambition and fear and that I am de- 
pending upon people’s approval for 
my satisfaction and security. 


With many groups of people such 
as in industry, social and _ political 
organizations, in governments, and 
between countries, there is distrust 
and lack of unity. What is the 
cause of it? Jealousy, envy, rights 
and privileges, cliques and groups, 
fears, frustrations, demands, and so 
on. 


Division is tlhe mark of our age, 
we find it everywhere. 


One of the most important tasks 
facing industry these days is finding 
an answer to this division and main- 
taining teamwork within the organi- 
zation. 


This doesn’t mean between Man- 
agement and Labour alone, as we 
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so often think, but between depart- 
ments and units in Management and 
in the ranks of Labour itself. 

Where there is teamwork there is 
no place for self-will, domination 
and demand. In its place there is 
co-operation and willingness to ac- 
cept the principle of what is right 
for all. 

What about unity between man- 
agement and the employees—these 
employees now represented by 
unions? 

Some say that in the old days 
when there were no unions that uni- 
ty was possible. Is that really 
true? The old type of Management 
was, on the whole, dictatorial; no 
one had a voice in anything that 
was done, anything given in the way 
of benefits was paternalistic. Un- 
der such circumstances teamwork 
was out of the question. 


It has undoubtedly been one of 
the selling points of the Unions that 


Telephone: RO 2-7266 


they give protection to a man if he 
wants to speak, and the right and 
privilege for an employee to bring 
a grievance. 


How can we expect a union to 
change in its attitude of demand, 
threat and defiance, if some in man- 
agement groups adopt the attitude 
of saying “no” to everything, be- 
ing indifferent to fair and reasonable 
requests, and ignoring any sound 
suggestions put forth? Is it any 
wonder that the union leaders can 
get the membership aroused when 
they point out and emphasize the 
places where Management has been 
stubborn and unjust? It is import- 
ant that Management understand 
their responsibilities in this matter 
of Union relations. 


If they do not accept this respon- 
sibility voluntarily, they are going 
to be forced to change, either by 
more Government regulations or a 
dictatorship which will make deci- 
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sions for them or remove from them 
the right to manage. 

Some think there will always be 
differences between management 
and labour, that there will always 
be clash. As long as there are 
people on either side who are out 
for their own selfish interests there 
will be. But where both sides are 
working for and are conscious of 
their responsibilities, where deci- 
sions are based on fairness, honesty 
and what’s right for all concerned, 
then agreement is practical and pos- 
sible. 

We read and hear about the dis- 
putes and ‘the strikes, they are news, 
they are sensational, and . make 
headlines; but we don’t always rea- 
lize the fact that there are hundreds 
of agreements completed in har- 
mony. 

We in personnel can _ perhaps 
make our greatest contribution in 
this area of unity, teamwork and co- 
operation. First, we must ourselves 


be free from the things that prevent 


us giving of our best — fear, ambi- 
tion and criticism. 

There is a song that refers to this 
matter of criticism. The chorus 
starts off: “When I point my finger 
at my neighbour there are three 
more pointing back at me”. We so 
often think that the other fellow is 
difficult, when perhaps it could be 
us. 

We come back to our theme — 
where do we go from here? 

What decisions are we going to 
make as we go back to our jobs? 
What are the obvious problems in 
our organization that we would like 
to see different and how do we bring 
in something new? Of course, one 
place we can start is with ourselves, 
to change the things that prevent us 
being the best that we are capable 
of being. 

_ We need to realize and acknow- 
ledge the fact that everything we 
do has some relation to the world 


situation. There is not much sense 
in painting our cabin if the ship is 
sinking. 


Robert Carmichael, President of 
the Jute Industry of France, said 
recently: 


“I used to think that the aim of 
business was merely to be success- 
ful, but the destiny of industry ‘iis 
far bigger; it is to meet the needs 
of men and to make a new world”. 


The answer to the world ideo- 
logical struggle may well depend 
upon how business, management 
and labour meet the needs of 
people everywhere, not only in our 
own countries, but throughout the 
world. 


The secret of unity and co-opera- 
tion needs to be exported. It is 
more important than material aid in 
a divided world. 


The moral and spiritual standards 
of people in personnel can, through 
industry, shape the future of our 
nation and other nations as well. 
Personnel can be a lighthouse for 
industry. 


Niagara District Conference 


The Niagara District Personnel 
Association held an Industrial Re- 
lations Conference at St. Catharines, 
November 16. Topics covered were 
“Some General and Specific Trends 
in Industrial Relations”, “The Daily 
Approach To Our Job’, and 
“Sources of Employee Satisfaction 
and Development”. Speakers were 
R. M. Leathem, Industrial Relations 
Counselers Service; C. A. Winder, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Moffats Limited, Toronto; and 
Dr. R. K. Ready, Associate Pro- 
fessor, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Western On- 
tario. The moderator was H. G. Mc- 
Arthur, D‘rector of Industrial Rela- 
tions, McKinnon Industries Limited, 
St. Catharines. 
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Salary and Wage Surveys — 
Their Interpretation and Use 


by R. A. Blakely* 


In every age or generation there 
are certain things which typify the 
conditions or the trends in that gen- 
eration in all aspects of its culture. 
I suggest that when we look back 
over the past 25 years the impact 
of surveys and sampling on prac- 
tically everything we do or think 
is very apparent. Nothing has es- 
caped the survey or sampling tech- 
nique! Your telephone rings and 
they want to know what program 
you are listening to, what station, 
who sponsors the program. You an- 
swer the door and someone shows 
you an advertisement. There fol- 
lows a series of questions designed 
to survey the effectiveness of this 
Or again, you are ask- 


advertising. 
ed how you would vote under vary- 


ing circumstances, what is your 
opinion on everything from sex to 
communism. You survey the atti- 
tudes of your customers and your 
employees, and that is only the be- 
ginning. What does all this data 
really mean and what can and 
should we do with it? It is per- 
haps indicative of the trend wherein 
management now insists on the facts 
as a basis for making better deci- 
sions. Few things are more im- 
portant to us, as individuals, than 
the adequacy of our pay. In the 
face of this tidal wave of surveys 
and sampling how could the mat- 
ter of salaries and wages escape! 

It was Socrates who said over 
2,400 years ago that “intelligent dis- 
cussion of any question is impos- 


*Mr. Blakely is Assistant Vice-President, The 

Bell Televhone Co. of Canada. and this paper 

was given as part of the Seminar in Industrial 

—- heid by Queen’s University in May, 
ao. 


sible unless the terms used are first 
defined.” In the subject Salary and 
Wage Surveys — Their Interpreta- 
tion and Use, there are two words 
that I should define in the sense that 
I will use them — the words “Sal- 
aries and Wages.” Now I recognize 
that these words are not infrequent- 
ly interchanged and hence are often 
synonymous. However, in the 
sense we usually use them and as I 
will use them today, salaries are the 
amounts of money paid to manage- 
ment employees while wages are the 
amounts of money paid to non- 
management (most frequently bar- 
gainable) employees. Therefore I 
will be dealing with two distinct 
kinds of survey — those involving 
salaries and those involving wages. 
We will approach the subject under 
these general headings: 


1. The purpose of salary and wage 
surveys and their relationship to 
Company policy, economic and 
labour trends. 

The scope of these surveys and 
the general techniques involved, 
including selection of firms, 
methods of collecting data, etc. 
Considerations in the interpreta- 
tion of non-management surveys. 
Considerations in surveys of 
management jobs and their in- 
terpretation. 

. A recapitulation of the limita- 
tions and pitfalls in both salary 
and wage surveys. 

The purpose of salary and wage 
surveys is to provide management 
with data regarding the compensa- 
tion paid in a given territory for 
specified occupations. 
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Why are we interested in infor- 
mation of this kind? There are ob- 
viously many reasons but I suggest 
that in business the primary reason 
involves the policies of the enter- 
prise, in particular its policies re- 
garding the remuneration of its em- 
ployees. 


Sometimes the policies of an en- 
terprise are not too formally stated 
but they are there nonetheless. 
These policies define the limits with- 
in which decisions must be taken, 
thereby giving coordinated direction 
to the enterprise as a whole. 

Most certainly what we do in the 
field of salary and wage surveys 
stems from the remuneration policy 
of The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, which is: “To pay salaries 
and wages which are in good rela- 
tionship with those being paid in 
like communities for work requiring 
similar skill, effort and responsibili- 
ty, and performed under compar- 
able working conditions.” 

Our policy commits us to a defi- 
nite course of action. If we are go- 
ing “to pay salaries and wages 
which are in good relation” we must 
know what others are paying. That 
implies that we must either have 
satisfactory data available to us 
from other surveys or we must take 
surveys of our own. 

Even if your policies are not as 
formally stated as ours there are 
certain economic or labour factors 
which cannot be avoided. 

First of all you will need to at- 
tract to your enterprise individuals 
with a wide range of skills or train- 
ing. We know that you will not 
get them if your hiring or starting 
rates are not competitive. 

Then again you will not retain 
these employees if they find that job 
opportunities and earnings are bet- 
ter elsewhere. 

Today a high proportion of em- 
ployees belong to unions and we 
have collective bargaining. Authori- 


ties in the labour relations field 
agree that wages are uppermost in 
the minds of employees. To quote 
the Harvard Business Review — 
“only when the wage question is re- 
solved satisfactorily, do many fac- 
tors which are more important to 
employees than wages come into 
effect. Wages are still the central 
issue in labour relations.” 

To bargain effectively manage- 
ment must have some means of 
measuring year to year changes in 
wage rates in the community. Also 
they should have factual data re- 
specting the rates paid for specific 
jobs in other firms. 

If you have established a system 
of job evaluation you need to es- 
tablish the current market value of 
key jobs and also to test the weight- 
ing assigned to each factor in your 
plan. 

When you establish new jobs you 
need information on which to set 
rates in reasonable relationship with 
other jobs. 

Salary and wage surveys are a 
valuable management tool in deal- 
ing with these matters, and as a 
guide in all aspects of salary and 
wage administration. 

The scope of these surveys varies 
from nationwide to a single locality 
and from all levels of employment 
to specific occupations peculiar to 
an industry or professional classifi- 
cation. 

There are two basic approaches to 
these surveys:— 

1. To contact all the firms in the 
territory under study, i.e. census. 

2. To contact some representative 
portion of the firms, i.e. samp- 
ling. 

Of the latter method there are 
also two main approaches: judg- 
ment and scientific sampling. In 
judgment sampling the surveyor 
chooses his sample by attempting to 
pick firms that either control, typify 
or greatly influence the local wage 
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policy. As applied to wage surveys, 
scientific sampling is an objective 
method of selecting the firms so that 
each has equal probabilities of be- 
ing included in the sample. The 
scientific sample also permits precise 
mathematical measurement of the 
sampling error. 

Naturally your approach will de- 
pend on the type of information de- 
sired. 


Selection of Firms 

A survey may range from one or 
two contacts with neighboring 
firms to obtain rates on a specific 
job, to a nation-wide survey gather- 
ing data from all firms with 10 or 
more employees. 

The type of survey will have a 
distinct bearing on the firms select- 
ed. For certain craft types of sur- 
vey the industrial classification will 
determine the firms selected. On 
the other hand a survey of clerical 
jobs may require contacts with all 
types of industry. In certain types 
of management survey the size of 
the firms will determine its suitabil- 
ity. In all surveys the location of 
the firm is important. 

The greatest problems are found 
in selecting contributors to surveys 
designed to cover occupations found 
in all industries in the locality. 


Occupations 

The accepted technique is to ob- 
tain data on rates of pay for specific 
occupations. Since, if the informa- 
tion is to be of any value, it must 
be possible to relate it to a definite 
skill or occupation, the occupation 
should be carefully defined or easily 
identified by name within the in- 
dustry. 

The choice of these occupations 
will depend on the type of survey. 
A survey designed to compare rates 
within an industry can be limited to 
a range of jobs within that industry. 

A survey designed to compare 
wage leyels between localities or 
industries must use a range of jobs 


common to those localities or indus- 
tries. Usually this will restrict the 
number of jobs. 

In some industries, such as the 
telephone business, there are jobs 
which have no exact counterpart in 
other business. Therefore exact 
comparisons are difficult. This is 
particularly true of the telephone 
craftsmen and telephone operator. 
In such circumstances it is necessary 
to obtain data on a band of jobs in 
other industries differing in their 
duties but requiring a comparable 
range of skill and responsibility. 


Rates of Pay 

Rates of pay may vary from a 
single rate specified by union con- 
tract to rates on a long progression 
schedule which may be governed by 
service and proficiency. In some in- 
stances the rates will reflect the 
bargaining power of the individual 
employees. For these reasons con- 
sistent comparable data is more apt 
to be obtained if effective top rates 


for the occupation are collected. 
That is, rates that an employee of 
normal proficiency may be expected 
to attain. Care must be taken to be 
sure that such rates when quoted, 
are realistic and paid in actual prac- 
tice. 


Method of Collection 

In planning a survey and in sub- 
sequently analysing the results con- 
sideration must be given to the 
method of collecting the data. The 
most common method is by mail. 
This is relatively inexpensive and in 
some instances adequate. However, 
our experience indicates that there 
is a lack of control over job match- 
ings and insufficient information is 
obtained on pertinent administra- 
tion details. The more satisfactory 
method, although more costly, is by 
personal interviews between repre- 
sentatives of the surveying and con- 
tributing firms. The competence 
and training of wage survey inter- 
viewers has a very important bear- 
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ing on the value of the information 
collected. 


Interpretation of Wage Survey 
Results 
In assessing wage survey results it 
is important to understand the limi- 
tations of the data. 


The whole survey process is es- 
sentially a matter of matching jobs, 
of ensuring that in all essential re- 
spects data is collected for compar- 
able jobs. In this field the judg- 
ment and experience of the inter- 
viewer is important as is the co- 
operation of the contributor. Un- 


less matchings are realistic and 
meaningful the data collected is of 
little value. 

The construction of the sample 
and the firms selected, will have a 
distinct bearing on the results. It 


is reasonable to assume a scientific 
sample will produce the more ac- 
curate results. Where the sample 
is created on a judgment basis the 
possible bias of those who develop- 
ed it should be borne in mind. Did 
they favour large high pay firms, 
low pay firms, or attempt to select a 
representative cross section of the 
industry or community? 

Closely related to the construction 
of the sample is the variation of the 
firm coverage from year to year. 
Since most data are weighted for 
the number of employees found in 
the occupations the exclusion or in- 
clusion of large firms may have a 
distinct effect on the result, particu- 
larly if such firms pay off standard 
rates. 

Having selected the occupations 
to be surveyed, developed the 


EXHIBIT 1 


WAGE SURVEY = 1956 
COMPARISON OF CLERICAL AVERAGE TOP RATES 
WITH BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY CLERICAL SCHEDULES 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO COMBINED 


1. Secretary A 
2. Clerk A (Senior) 
8. Secretary B 


4. B. T. CO. CLERK GRADE VII 
Se Payroll Clerk A 

6. Secretarial Stenographer 
7. B. T. CO. CLERK GRADE VI 
« Receiving Teller 


9. Stenographer A 
10. Calculating Machine Operator A 


ll. Bank Teller 

12. Billing Clerk 

13. Clerk B( Intermediate) 

14. Key Punch Operator A 

15. Bookkeeping Machine Operator A 


16. B. T. CO. CLERK GRADE V 

17. Dictating Machine Transcriber A 
18. Payroll Clerk B 

19. Telephone Operator (PBX Swbd.) 
20. Typist A 


Secretary A 

Clerk A (Senior) 
Secretary B 

Payroll Clerk A 

B, T, CO Vv 


6. Secretarial Stenographer 

7.. Billing Clerk 

8. Stenographer A 

9. B, T. CO, CLERK GRADE VI 259 
10. Receiving Feller 259 
11. Bookkeeping Machine Operator A 254 
12. Calculating Machine Operator A 255 
13. Clerk B (Intermediate 255 


14. Bank Teller 
15. Key Punch Operator A 


16. Dictating Machine Transcriber A 
17. B. T. CO. CLERK GRADE V 

8. ng Machine Operator 

19. Payroll Clerk B 

20. Telephone Operator (Recep.) 


261 


NOTE: All schedule rates are after 1955 bargaining. 
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THERMOVEND CORPORATION LIMITED 


Canadian 
Distributors 
for 


Automatic 
Merchandising 
Equipment 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 
1957 HOT FOODS line 


Convenient 24-hour service for appetizing hot soups 


or nourishing main dishes 


Constant variety for ‘round the clock sales 


Cuts cost, builds good will 


CAMPBELL'S SOUP VENDER 


Now you can offer Canada's favourite 
soups in piping hot individual servings. 
3 of the 12 popular Campbell soup 
varieties are offered at any one time. 
This Vendo Hot Foods Vender weighs 
approximately 400 pounds, is 18" 
deep x 32'2"' wide x 77%" high. 


NEW! HOT FOODS VENDER 


This new vender serves nourishing hot 
foods, in ample mealtime portions, all 
ready to eat. Chili, spaghetti, baked 
beans, stews and hash are only a few 
of the many varieties of appetizing 
hot foods available. Machine vends up 
to 210 servings, takes up only 4 sq. 
feet of floor space. 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
THERMOVEND CORPORATION LIMITED 
1470 The Queensway - Toronto 9, Ont. 





One of the problems of personnel work 
has been to devise a single training scheme 
which will cover all training requirements. 
Even the most ideal plans cannot be all-em- 
bracing. 


That’s why many personnel men use 
I.C.S. training to supplement and strength- 
en existing programs. MORE THAN 300 
CANADIAN COMPANIES USE _ IN- 
TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS IN WHOLE OR IN PART TO 
MEET THEIR TRAINING NEEDS. 


For full information regarding training for 
your employees write direct to: 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCI 


7475 Sherbrooke W. MONTREAL Dept. PJ-57 





Your frainmé Plan 


HERE ARE FACTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT I.C.S. TRAINING 


The versatility of I.C.S. enables you to pin- 
point your training program concentrating on 
those skills which you most require. 


The experience of I.C.S. in working with in- 
dustry is an asset. For more than 65 years we 
have co-operated with industry in many 
phases of employee training. 


I.C.S. specialize in tailor-made courses to fit 
any unusual need. Through our Educational 
Research Division and training analysts we 
can develop short intensive courses for urgent 
or critical needs. 


1.C.S. has courses for management, too. 
Courses for department heads, courses for 
foremen, refresher courses or longer career 
courses for men marked for advancement are 


all available through I.C.S. 


TULL Recs 3 
el 





sample, collected and summarized 
the information, the next important 
step is to analyse the data and pre- 
sent the findings of the survey. 

Judgment plays an important part 
in the collection of wage survey in- 
formation as indicated in the limita- 
tions just described. Therefore, the 
results of the survey cannot be ex- 
pected to portray a precise picture 
of conditions. However, if reason- 
able care has been exercised the re- 
sults should be indicative. 

For this reason and because of 
the range of occupations, firms and 
localities included in most surveys, 
we believe there is no best method 
of analysing the data. We consider 
as a matter of common prudence 
that the results should be examined 
from a number of points of view be- 
fore decisions are reached. For 


example, a firm would be wise to 
consider not only the changes in 
rates of survey jobs between surveys 
but also the present relationship of 
their own jobs to those on the 


survey. 

We have a number of ways of 
looking at our survey results each 
of which has its place. To illustrate 
we use:— 


Ranking 

We consider the ranking of the 
top rates for our jobs with the top 
rates of jobs found in the survey 
and compare these rankings with 
the relative position of our jobs on 
completion of bargaining the pre- 
vious year. (Exhibit +1). 

This is part of a tabular summary 
of the position of jobs in our clerical 
grades in relation to average top 
rates for our 1955 and 1956 wage 
surveys. 

The B.T. Co. rates are the top 
rates established for the grades in 
the 1955 adjustment. The table 
gives us an indication of the change 
in the relative position of our grade 
maximums. To restore our relative 
position an adjustment of $5.00 in 


Grade VII, of $6.00 in Grade VI, 
and $8.00 in Grade V would be re- 
quired. 


You may notice the relative posi- 
tion of the survey jobs changes be- 
tween surveys. Calculating Ma- 
chine Operator from 10th to 12th 
position, Bookkeeping Machine Op- 
erator from 15th to 11th position. - 


Line of Best Fit 

In the clerical field we make use 
of our Plan of Clerical Job Evalua- 
tion to compute a line of best fit for 
the wage survey jobs. This gives 
us an interpretation of rates found 
in other industries in terms of Job 
Evaluation Points. It also gives us 
an opportunity to test the validity of 
our factors and the factor weight- 
ings against current market condi- 
tions. (Exhibit #2). 

This is our interpretation of the 
average top rates for jobs in our sur- 
vey in terms of their point values 
as rated under our Plan of Clerical 
Job Evaluation which is a defined 
degree system using 10 factors. 

Each job has been plotted by 
wage rate and job evaluation points 
and a “line of best fit” has been 
computed mathematically by the 
method of least squares. This shows 
the average relationship of job 
evaluation points to dollars. 

We carry this analysis further by 
comparing the present top rates for 
our grades with the values indicated 
on the survey for the mid points of 
the grades. For example, the mid 
point of Grade V, one of our heavi- 
est populated grades, is about $251.- 
00 as compared with $239.00 we are 
paying at present. This difference 
of $12.00 also happened to be the 
average difference for all our cleri- 
cal grades. (From $2.00 at bottom 
to $20 at top). 

This will illustrate the different 
answers obtained from differing 
analyses. One approach suggests 
consideration of a change of $8.00 
at our Grade V level, another $12.- 
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EXHIBIT 3 


WAGE SURVEY-1956 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE TOP RATES 


CRAFT 
1956 OVER 1955 


CITY 


0 
MONTREAL | 


TORONTO 


@ REPRESENTS ONE OCCUPATION 


00, a third which will be described 
presently, indicates that the median 
increase in other industries has been 
$9.00 for all job levels. 


Changes in Top Rates by Jobs 

We analyse changes in top rates 
of survey jobs both as to frequency 
and amount. (Exhibit #3). 

This method of analysis gives an 
indication of the number of jobs 
whose top rates have changed and 
the amounts of the _ individual 
changes. 

You will note that the position of 
the median change is indicated. The 
use of the median avoids the effect 
of extreme changes which could dis- 
tort a simple arithmetic average. 

From this point of view it would 
appear that on the average jobs 
have increased in rates from $2.00 
to $2.50. 


DOLLARS PER WEEK 


60 
©eoeee 
eos 


e0eccceccseo ¢] 


eoc0 
eoce 


MEDIAN CHANGE -1956 


Changes in Top Rates by Industry 

We examine the average of the 
top rates and changes in them by 
industrial groups. This is helpful in 
considering our craft jobs. (Exhibit 
+4). 

This chart shows the average top 
rates and their increases by indus- 
try for 47 of the Craft jobs in the 
1955 and 1956 surveys. 

It focuses attention on changes in 
the various industries included in 
our survey. The average change in 
the Printing Industry was from 
about $95.00 to $99.00 or about 
$4.00, in the Utilities from $76.50 to 
$78.50 or $2.00, in the Construction 
Industry from $88.00 to $90.50 or 
$2.50 and in all the industries the 
increase was about $2.25. 

This represents the situation when 
two consecutive surveys are com- 
pared. The same approach may be 
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extended over a period of years to 
examine the trend. For example, 
since 1952 our surveys indicate that 
top rates in the Printing Industry 
have increased by $18.00 or 22%, in 
the Utilities by $9.00 or 11%, in 
construction by $12.00 or 15% and on 
the average jobs in all industries 
have increased by $11.00 or 15%. 


(The three miscellaneous jobs are 
—Broadcast Technician, Elevator 
Examiner and Signal Maintenance 
Man). 


Gamut of Jobs 


Particularly when the exact coun- 
terpart of our jobs are not frequent- 
ly encountered in other industries, 
we find it helpful to examine rates 
and changes in a selected range of 
jobs which have skill requirements 
about equivalent to our own jobs. 
(Exhibit #5). 

This table compares the top rates 


of a range of 8 jobs which we use 
in considering the rate for our Class 
I Craftsman. The average increase 
in rate here is $1.82, the amount we 
would have to add to our rate to 
maintain the same dollar relation- 
ship. 

The B.T. Co. rate is the one in 
effect on completion of the 1955 bar- 
gaining. - 

We use a similar approach in 
comparing rates for Traffic Opera- 
tors where we study a range of 23 
clerical jobs found in our survey. 

Here again it may be seen that 
different methods of analysis pro- 
duce different interpretations of the 
survey. In the Craft field we found 
the ranking approach, which has 
not been demonstrated, indicated an 
adjustment of $1.60 per week if we 
wish to restore the Class I Crafts- 
man to the same rank; the median 
increase in rates for individual jobs 


EXHIBIT 5 
TOP RATES FOR EIGHT SELECTED JOBS 


1955 AND 1956 CRAFT WAGE SURVEYS 


JOB TITLE WEEKLY TOP RATE 
| 1955 | 1956 


Tool, Die or Gauge Maker A 
Pattern Maker A ..... 
Electrician A ...«.««-« 
Tool, Die or Gauge Maker B 
Machinist A ..« «ee -. 
Outside Troubleman . . 
Substation Operator .. 
BOLIC 6. 8:6 © 4 0 -e 


Increase Over Previous Year . 

B.T. Co. Class I Rate .... 

Difference Between Average and 
B.T. Co. Rate .. 





is between $2.00 and $2.50 in Mont- 
real and Toronto; the range of in- 
creases industrywise was from $4.00 
in the Printing Industry to about 
$1.50 in the Miscellaneous) and 
manufacturing classifications, and 
finally, if we consider the change in 
the 8 selected jobs, an adjustment 
of $1.82 would be necessary to re- 
tain the 1955 dollar relationship. 
These are considerations chietly 
with respect to increases in rates in 
the survey jobs. At the same time 
the relationship of the survey top 
rates to our own top rates must be 
continuously studied. 

And now let us look at some of 
the features of management salary 
surveys. 

Management Jobs 

In the management field wide 
variations in the functions, responsi- 
bilities, and relationships of jobs, 
arising out of equally varied types 
of organization — or even lack of 
formal organization, require that 


great care must be exercised in the 
collection and interpretation of sur- 


vey data. Then again, the prolific, 
and in fact, reckless abandon with 
which such titles as Manager, Su- 
perintendent, General Manager, 
Vice-President, etc., are used, means 
that any attempt to survey salaries 
by title alone will result in data 
which is practically useless. 

Even such well known titles as 
Foreman or Engineer cover a multi- 
tude of jobs with marked variations 
in the knowledge, decisions and re- 
sponsibility factors involved. Here 
the key is to obtain a matching of 
jobs which, within the limits of 
judgment, involve about the same 
degrees of knowledge, decisions and 
responsibilities. 

Let us consider some examples of 
surveys to see how this may be 
done. 

Surveys of professional or highly 
specialized occupations are quite 
common. The Engineer is a good 


example. In a recent issue of Man- 
agement Record, I read this state- 
ment: “The college graduate never 
had it so good!” If that be true for 
graduates generally Utopia has ar- 
rived for the Engineers. 


In our rapidly expanding econo- 
my the demand for Engineers great- 
ly exceeds the supply. Hence, indi- 
vidual employers of Engineers be- 
come concerned because they are 
unable to fill their requirements. 
Perhaps their trouble is due to in- 
adequate salaries! So they say 
“Let's take a survey to find out.” 
As you may know, we are large em- 
ployers of Engineers. Consequent- 
ly we are deluged by requests to 
contribute to various surveys. They 
come so frequently that the changes 
between individual surveys are not 
significant and we cannot help but 
conclude that there is a lot of dupli- 
cation of effort which could be 
eliminated. I would personally like 
to see only 2 or 3 surveys taken in 
this field each year, failing which 
agreement to two survey dates only 
each year would be very helpful, for 
example June 30th and December 
3lst. As a matter of fact we do not 
take a survey ,ourselves — we have 
more information than we can use 
from the large number to which we 
contribute data. 

Generally there are two bases on 
which to survey salaries for Engin- 
eers. The first is in terms of num- 
ber of years since Bachelor gradua- 
tion. For non-supervising Engin- 
eers ranging from the junior to 
senior or experienced Engineer, 
with generally up to 7 to 10 years 
experience, this approach is very 
useful. Here is one method of ex- 
amining the results. (Exhibit #6). 
We can compare actual salary rates 
by years from graduation for a 
typical company with the survey 
average. Sometimes these surveys 
are carried out to 20 or more years. 
Once you start to compare salaries 
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EXHIBIT 6 


AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 
OF ENGINEERS BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 


DOLLARS 
PER MONTH 
700 


AT JULY 1,1955 


DOLLARS 
PER MONTH 
700 


TYPICAL 
COMPANY 


AVERAGE 
2! COMPANIES 


4 6 8 
YEARS SINCE BACHELOR GRADUATION 


FROM AN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


by year of graduation for a compo- 
site of Chief Engineers, Section 


Supervisors and Non-Supervisors, 
then what have you got? It is like 
trying to strike an average of say, 
apples, oranges and potatoes. 


A much better method after 7 to 
10 years, in our opinion, is to com- 
pare by job levels. That requires 
good job descriptions and discus- 
sions with the contributors to arrive 
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EXHIBIT 7 


AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 
OF GRADUATE ENGINEERS BY LEVEL 


AT JULY 1,1955 


TYPICAL 
COMPANY 


ENG'R ENG'R ENG'R SUP V'R’G ENG’R ENG'R 
GDI GD II GOI ENG’R IDLEVEL IW LEVEL 


FROM AN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
at understandings which will result with the average. Even though this 


in good job matchings. survey was carefully made I know 
through checks with the contribu- 


Our next Chart (Exhibit #7) is tors that on re-examination some of 
one presentation of such a survey the matchings are now considered 
and compares a typical company in error. 
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There are of course, many other 
examples of specific management 
jobs for which survey information 
may be desired. However, moving 
into the broader area of general 
management salaries we find that 
the basic problem is still one of job 
matching. As I have already indi- 
cated, information based on broad 
job title is of limited value unless 
you are confining your coverage to a 
particular type of industry with al- 
most identical organization. 


Our own approach is to make the 
survey based on consideration and 
analysis of the organization of the 
contributor in comparison with our 
own. Our experience has indicated 
that this can best be done through 
personal discussion between indi- 
viduals who have a comprehensive 
knowledge and understanding of the 
organization they represent. As you 
know, there are wide variations in 
the breadth and depth (levels) of 
organizations resulting in equally 
varied assignments of responsibility 
and authority at succeeding levels. 
However, through this process we 
are able to identify the various sig- 
nificant levels of management and 
assess the knowledge, decision and 
responsibility factors in specific jobs. 
Where this approach does not pro- 
vide a basis of identification, due to 
peculiar characteristics of the indus- 
try, a review of education, training, 
background, and length of service 
of incumbents on specific jobs is 
helpful. Using this method and 
working from the lowest level up- 
ward, we are able to identify and 
obtain agreement on a ladder of 
jobs comparable to each of our 
Company levels. Our experience 
indicates that a “ladder comparison” 
which works from the top down- 
ward should be avoided as there is 
a danger of basing conclusions on 
incorrect assumptions. 


It is also our belief that salary in- 
formation respecting the jobs identi- 


fied should not be sought until the 
level has been agreed upon. Other- 
wise, the salary is apt to bias judg- 
ment in matching. We look for top 
rates and in getting them try to un- 
derstand the contributor’s salary 
philosophy. This is important in 
appreciating the significance of the 
rates quoted. For example, one 
firm may quote a top rate which is 
based on job value, i.e. one to which 
an average employee who meets the 
requirements may expect to pro- 
gress. On the other hand, the top 
rate may only be paid for outstand- 
ing performance and so rarely be 
attained and generally only after 
long service. 


Comparisons of management jobs 
cannot be as precise as in wage sur- 
veys of such jobs as stenographer 
and electrician. While the jobs 
selected at each level are considered 
to be within the range of compara- 
bility there is obviously a range of 
responsibility at any level. This is 
particularly significant at the lower 
levels of management due to varia- 
tion in organization and the number 
and skills of subordinates. At the 
I Level of management organiza- 
tions vary in respect to the use of 
lead hands and the pattern varies 
from relatively large groups of low 
skilled workers to small groups of 
highly skilled workers. This being 
the case, the most useful surveys of 
foremans’ rates are those which are 
confined to the particular industrial 
group in which the firm operates. 
Thus, a Manufacturing firm re- 
stricts its survey to the Manufactur- 
ing field while a Utility will pay 
particular attention to the Utility 
field. Data obtained may be ana- 
lysed by various methods as already 
described. 


One further approach is to survey 
the relationship of the foreman’s 
rate to the rates for the group su- 
pervised. There is an obvious rela- 
tionship which will vary depending 
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on the foreman’s eligibility to over- 
time, the overtime practices for the 
group supervised, and the extent of 
responsibility assumed for other 
than a normal work day or week. 


We use this latter method in as- 
sessing our position in the Utility 
field. 

In assessing the range of salaries 
found at each level in a general 
management survey it must be kept 
in mind that some of the extremes 
reflect factors other than the re- 
sponsibility involved. Ability to pay 
is an important factor and the tend- 
ency is for salaries in the more af- 
fluent businesses to be high, with 
the converse equally true. 

Salary policies among firms differ. 
Some firms aim at paying the high- 
est rates in the community, others 
follow more conservative policies. 

Again concrete data on commun- 
ity salary levels in the middle man- 
agement field are not available to 
the same extent as for occupational 
forces and lower levels of manage- 
ment. In this situation some firms 
may be out of line with community 
practice through lack of information 
rather than through intent. 

All of which emphasizes the im- 
portance of a full appreciation of 
the factors and limitations of such 
surveys if they are to be properly 
interpreted. 

Let me see if I can demonstrate 
this to you through one illustration 
from our recent management sur- 
Vv 


ey. 

This chart (Exhibit #8), repre- 
sents one analysis of the data ob- 
tained from 27 firms respecting jobs 
considered in the range of compara- 
bility to a job in a typical company. 
You will see that the range of rates 
is wide. We have shown the quar- 


tiles and the median point. Know- 
ing what went into this survey we 
first of all will recognize that even 
with the closest matching some jobs 
will be either on the plus or minus 


side of the general level of responsi- 
bility at this level of management. 
For example, some jobs would be 
more properly slotted at 1/2 level 
higher or lower. Again some of the 
salary rates reflect high salary poli- 
cies or the affluent financial posi- 
tion of a Company or vice versa. 
Also, the policies in respect to avail- 
ability of the top rates as has been 
mentioned, vary widely. All of 
which suggests to us that one should 
discount the very high and very low 
rates shown. The limits of the 
middle 50% aid in doing this but 
it might be argued that the middle 
75% would give a representative pic- 
ture of the effective range. 


Having identified the range of 
community rates the problem then 
is to decide whether some change 
in the rate or rates for your Com- 
pany is indicated. I suggest that 
this will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the salary policy of the 
firm in relation to the policy of those 
represented and perhaps its financial 
position, and whether or not its jobs 
at a particular level are considered 
to be above or below, in responsi- 
bility, the average job included. 


Perhaps I can best sum this all 
up by recapitulating briefly some 
of the limitations and pitfalls in all 
salary and wage surveys. 


First and foremost is the neces- 
sity to have a proper understanding 
of the content of the survey and 
the limitations of the data before 
any attempt is made to interpret it. 
This must include a knowledge of 
the industries, jobs and communities 
included, and how the sample was 
selected. Again, how was the data 
obtained, i.e. by mail, personal visit, 
etc., and what methods were used in 
job matching? Are the amounts 
quoted identified as rates or earn- 
ings? Hf the former, what weight 
should be given to continuity of em- 
ployment, amount of overtime, and 
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EXHIBITS 


TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION 
MAXIMUM SALARY RATES 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY 




















TYPICAL CO. 


other conditions of employment? Which, of course, leads to another 
What do we know about the salary _ pitfall which is the tendency to ac- 
and wage policies of the firms in cept the survey results as mathe- 
relation to our own? matically correct. This probably 
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stems from failure to appreciate the 
limitations of the basic information 
which we have reviewed. 

Furthermore, in measuring 
changes from year to year, careful 
consideration should be given to the 
incidence of, and the eftects of col- 
lective bargaining, changes in con- 
struction of sample or occupations 
included. 

The overall productivity of our 
economy continues to increase. On 
the other hand the cost of living for 
some years now has remained rela- 
tively stable. In other words, the 
pie grows larger year by year. Each 
segment of society not only wishes 
to maintain its share of this larger 
pie but the trend has been for the 
lower income groups to increase 
their slice — on the other hand the 
higher income groups have been 
getting a smaller relative slice of 
this larger pie. 

Thus, there is not only the con- 
tinuing need to distribute the bene- 
fits of our increasing affluence over 
society as a whole but there is a re- 
distribution between the segments 
of society. Salary and wage sur- 
veys would appear to be one of the 
most useful tools available to regu- 
larly appraise both the nature and 
extent of the change as a guide to 
ensuring that the employees of any 
enterprise are fairly rewarded for 
their efforts. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Personnel Management 
— A Human Relations Approach 
by 
Witt1aM H. KNowLes 
Michigan State College 
Publishers: 
American Book Company 
Canadian Distributors: W. J. 
Gage Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
So many volumes have been pub- 
lished during the last decade under 


Have you 


heard about the 


Perk-0O-Fresh 


COFFEE VENDING MACHINE? 
THE MACHINE THAT USES REGULAR 
GROUND COFFEE? 


These machines and service are 
available to offices and plants in 
certain areas of Ontario and Que- 
bec at no cost. 


For complete details contact 


Sheatmard 
a dlimited, 
3055 VERDUN AVENUE, 
MONTREAL 19, P.Q. 


similar titles, that one’s first reaction 
is that here must be just a rephras- 
ing of the same truisms we've heard 
so often before. As the book is read, 


however, several things become 
quite clear, and in this context this 
book is, in the writer’s opinion, one 
that both the novice and the sea- 
soned P. & I. R. man will find well 
worth reading. These are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) This is a realistic look at the 

history and development of the 
whole field, and a good evalu- 
ation of where the P. & I. R. 
function finds itself today, in 
industry. 
There is no tendency to be- 
come over-technical. The writ- 
ing is clear and concise and 
the author avoids the pitfall of 
“riding favourite hobby-horses” 
and thus perhaps parading the 
mechanics of his favourite di- 
vision of the field. 
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The union tendency to shorten 
the probation period does not al- 
ways work in favour of the individ- 
ual employee. With a short proba- 
tion period, an employer will feel 
required to pass quicker judgment 
and an employee who is slow to ad- 
just himself to the factory set-up 
but who would turn out well may 
be dismissed. unnecessarily. On the 
other hand, the “whirlwind” starter 
may flag in his efforts after the pro- 
bation period and can become a 
problem employee after first favour- 
able impressions have worn off and 
the short probation period is over. 
Therefore, it is well in union nego- 
tiations to maintain or, if possible, 
extend the length of probation in 
the contract. 


Prior to specified probation peri- 
ods, it was no great problem to deal 
with borderline employees. Failure 
to recall from periodic lay-offs took 
care of these cases and it is the bor- 
derline cases that present the prob- 
lems. With a specified probation 
period tending to become shorter 
under union pressure and with re- 
calls on a seniority basis, it is well 
to give some thought and periodic 
follow-up on new employees while 
still under probation to eliminate 
those who are likely to be unsatis- 
factory workers. It should be kept 
in mind that your particular factory 
or shop is not the only good place 
to find employment, proud though 
you may be of it, and the new em- 
ployee who does not seem to quite 
fit in will usually be favoured by 
your parting with him before the 
end of his probation period. He 


*Mr. Jim Presson is Personnel Manager of the 
Bowmanville factory of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 


Making Full Use of The Probation Period 


by O. J. Presson* 
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will find some other place where 
his temperament or talent will de- 
velop to better advantage to him- 
self and society generally. 

We are, of course, referring to a 
small percentage of the total hires, 
say not more than 10%, and this fig- 
ure will vary depending on the scar- 
city of labour and the nature of the 
industry. 

Three Categories 

It has been said that all new em- 
ployees fall into three categories; 
the fits, misfits and unfits — the first 
being no problem but the second 
and third requiring careful decision. 
The thing to note is that, with sen- 
iority becoming broader and more 
plant-wide in its scope, in certain 
applications we cannot make much 
distinction between the misfit and 
the unfit as far as a particular fac- 
tory is concerned. The misfit will 
have transfer privileges in lay-off or 
otherwise and we must decide 
whether or not the employee is cap- 
able of a variety of jobs, is in fact, 
able to fit into most of the jobs in 
a particular factory and can take on 
a variety of unskilled or semi-skilled 
work if the opportunity arises. In 
other words, the employee is either 
fit or unfit for that factory. 

At this point, we realize the ne- 
cessity of polite and careful explan- 
ation to the applicant or laid-off 
employee of his unsuitability if he 
persists in seeking a reason for not 
hiring him or not recalling him. The 
employment officer is, among other 
things, a public relations man. 

The most important thing is to not 
hire those who are not suitable and 
they should not pass the employ- 
ment officer. However, in a tight 
labour market and under pressure 





from production, many will be hired 
on the chance that they will make 
out. These have to be watched 
carefully, particularly in the proba- 
tion period. Lay-off prior to the 
end of the probation period, which, 
if it is a lengthy period may fre- 
quently take place, very nicely takes 
care of the unfit and nobody’s feel- 
ings are hurt. 

If it is a short probation period, 
frequently reasons have to be given 
and these require time for discus- 
sion and explanation in dealing with 
the steward or the man himself. It 
is better to face these explanations 
if necessary and, once sure of your 
ground, to take a firm stand, than to 
put up with an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee, that is, unsatisfactory as far 
as your factory is concerned. What 
favour is it doing a man to be em- 
ployed where he does not fit in? 
What chance does he have for ad- 
vancement or for happy living? Re- 
member there are other good places 
to work and he will find one more 
suited to his talent or temperament 
and both himself and society as a 
whole will be benefitted. 


Follow-up 

Follow-up in the probation period 
presents certain problems. Fore- 
men, being human, differ; some are 
tough, others more easy-going and, 
of course, some have certain antipa- 
thies toward the appearance or ac- 
tions of an_ individual, although 
such characteristics may be of no 
particular significance to his work. 
For these reasons it is well to have 
the follow-up during the probation 
period centre in one man, prefer- 
ably the employment officer. The 
factory must be uniform in its de- 
cisions on the new employee. Be- 
cause a man works in department 
“A” he should not be more strictly 
judged than if he works in depart- 
ment “B” under another foreman. 
Furthermore the man in department 
“B” may be working in department 


“A” next month, depending on the 
seniority provisions in lay-off or the 
privilege of request for transfer. 
The man is working for the Com- 
pany and is not the employee of any 
one foreman. 

Foremen, with a multiplicity of 
problems, are apt to overlook the 
probation period or to put aside 
dealing with a new employee who 
may seem to be becoming a prob- 
lem, working on the same basis of 
dealing with certain other problems, 
that is that they will solve therm- 
selves in time. While this is even 
true regarding the new employee 
who appears to be a misfit, it-is a 
problem which should be resolved 
definitely during the probation 
period because if it is not handled 
then it nearly always grows im- 
mensely in proportion rather than 
diminishes. 

A convenient form of follow-up is 
to send out to a foreman a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled in and returned 
to the employment officer just be- 
fore the end of the probation period 
of each new employee. It may take 
the form shown on the next page: 

This form can become mechanical 
in time and not receive sufficient 
thought despité the fact the fore- 
man appends his signature to a 
statement whereby he recommends 
the retention of an employee, and it 
requires the personal attention oc- 
casionally of an alert employment 
officer to follow up on a doubtful 
case, bringing such to the special 
consideration of the division head. 


Cost of Training 

Another factor that enters into 
thinking regarding the doubtful new 
employee is the cost of training. We 
know the high average cost of train- 
ing a new employee quoted vari- 
ously in the hundreds of dollars by 
different industries and this cost of 
training has a bearing on the re- 
tention of misfits or keeping square 
pegs in round holes. 
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.. Foreman 





— Notice of Employee Approaching the end of the Probation Period— 


Name 





will have finished his probation period on date 


According to our Union Agreement he will then be granted seniority 


privileges. 


It is essential that before this employee completes his probation period, 
you review his record and decide whether it is in the Company's best 
interests and in the best interests of your department to retain him on 


the payroll. 
sion:— 


1. Has he learned the job( 


The following questions will help you to make your deci- 


s) you have assigned him? 


Has he been quick in learning these jobs? 


Punctual? 


Is he fast? 


m= Oe bh 


Has he been faithful at work? 

Regular? Works without watching? 
Does he accomplish as much as you expect? 
Steady? A “Loafer”? 

Is the quality of his work satisfactory? 


Is he thorough? Does he work carefully with a minimum of 


waste and defects? 


ing from one job to another? 


COGN NM 


Is he a safe worker? 


Should we retain this employee? Yes 


Is he willing to co-operate, such as in working overtime or chang- 


Is he reasonably bright considering the work he has to perform? 
Is he physically fit in your opinion? 
Does he abuse any privileges? 


Return this notice in person to the Employment Office, after discussing 


Every new employee should be 
viewed as a potential 25 year ser- 
vice man and he should be judged 
in this light. 


Money spent in training the 
wrong person is an expense to be 
avoided but to retain the wrong 
man on the job means a greater re- 
curring expense over a period of 
time that overshadows the initial 
cost. With this in mind, it is well, 
where possible, to start new em- 
ployees at jobs that do not require 
much training expense and to pro- 





the employee’s record with your Division Head. 


Noted by — 
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Division Head 


mote from within. This promotion 
not only provides a_ safeguard 
against wasted training expense but 
also gives a feeling of satisfaction to 
an employee that he has made the 
grade and receives his promotion. 
To do this in some cases it may be 
necessary to cut across department- 
al lines and this usually will meet 
with resistance. If possible, depart- 
ments under the one foreman should 
be organized to provide a progres- 
sion of jobs from the simpler to the 
more complex and while a man may 
be hired directly to the more com- 














plex job, it is better to promote from 
the simpler job as a_ safeguard 
against the wasting of greater train- 
ing expense on the more complex 
job while the man is a probationer. 
This means, of course, the cost of 
training on the simpler job is added 
to the cost of training on the more 
complex job but it also means in 
case of a reduction of the labour 
force that the problem of displace- 
ment or bumping is made easy and 
the longer service man is easily re- 
tained on the simpler job rather 
than being laid off. He is also ready 
for return to the more complex 
job when expanding production re- 
quirements demand it and if the 
lesser service and lesser skilled man 
does not return from laid off status, 
presuming he has passed his pro- 
bation period and is entitled to re- 
call, then less training expense is 
lost with him. 


To sum up we should remind 
ourselves that in employing people, 
we are dealing with variables and 
not a standard commodity. People 
with skill, experience, loyalty and 
ingenuity are the backbone of any 
organization. The quality, nature 
and attitude of a working force in 
every job from janitor to president 
determines in its broadest sense the 
ability of the organization to pro- 
duce at a profit and to withstand 
the strains and stresses of business 
fluctuations, to compete successfully 
in a tight market and to develop 
for the future. The nature of this 
working force cannot be changed 
over night. It must be added to by 
careful selection, it must be dealt 
with fairly and equitably, it must 
have confidence in the enterprise 
and each individual must feel that 
he is working at something worth- 
while and is a member of a team. 


To build up such a work force is 
not an easy task, it takes time and 
perseverance in the application of 
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a carefully laid down policy ot hir- 
ing and follow-up. 
Every plant has a number of 
round pegs in square holes and per- 
fection, although a goal, is hardly 
ever achieved. To keep the percent- 
age of misfits as small as possible is 
the practical goal in employment 
and an earnest effort in this direc- 
tion is all that can be expected. 


Oliver Heads Commission 
To Look Into Federation 
The personnel associations of 
Canada have set up a “Royal Com- 
mission” to investigate the possibil- 
ity of national federation. This was 
the chief outcome of the Trans- 
Canada Personnel Conference which 
met in Hamilton October 26 and 
27. William H. Oliver was named 
chairman pro tem of the commis- 
sion, and it is hoped that he or some 
of the members of his group would 
visit each association in order to dis- 
cuss possible federation in depth 
with the membership. 


It will be their function to con- 
duct a study to determine the pur- 
pose and practical organizational 
structure of a national federation 
of personnel ' associations. They 
would appreciate having the report 
by January 15, 1957, from each or- 
ganization on its attitude towards 
federation so that they may present 
a report at the next. meeting of the 
Trans-Canada Personnel Conference 
which will take place in Montreal, 
September 13 and 14. 

Mr. Oliver has asked each associa- 
tion to forward to him a copy of his 
association’s constitution, a list of 
its executive, and its representative 
to the “Royal Commission”. 


Five Associate Editors Named 
To Journal Editorial Board 

At the annual meeting of the Can- 

adian Personnel and Industrial Rela- 

tions Journal held in Hamilton, Oc- 


DELEGATES TO TRANS-CANADA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 25, 26, 27, 


From 15 personnel associations across 
and the question of federation. 


Canada, 
Among the delegates were, back row, left to right: 


1956. 


delegates gathered to discuss the Journal 
Norman 


Haydon, Shell Oil Co., Calgary: Gordon Harrison, Hinde & Dauch, Toronto; Al Metcalfe, Out- 


board Marine Corporation of Canada Ltd., Peterborough; 
Leon A. Duchastel, Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal; Ken Keir- 
Next row: 


Railway, Montreal; 
stead, Bell Telephone Company, Montreal. 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton; O. 


Lloyd Jacobsen, Canadian Pacific 


E. T. (Butch) Bamford, Dominion Glass 


S. Boase, Hayes Steel Products Ltd., Merritton; William H. Wightman, 


Dupont Company of Canada, Kingston; J. Stan Thompson, Canadian Industries Limited, Ham- 
ilton; Jim Kinder, Canadian Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston; Jack Bott, Electrohome 


Industries Ltd., Kitchener. Next row: 
E. (Ev) Litt, H. J. Heinz Co., Leamington; 
M. Johnston, The 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


tober 26, in connection with the 
Trans-Canada Personnel Confer- 
ence, a new regional set-up was in- 
troduced with five associate editors 
being named. They are: Mr. J. S. 
Don, British Columbia region; Mr. 
F. N. Hayden, Prairie region; Mr. 
E. R. Barrett, Ontario region; Mr. 
W. Brebner, Quebec region, and an 
opening was left for an additional 
representative from the Maritimes 
when our strength in that area is 
sufficient to warrant it. 

The annual meeting dealt with 
the resignation of Mr. C. P. Chaston 
by naming him honorary associate 
editor. 


Mr. J. R. Perigoe was re-named 
editor. 


E. Floyd L. Henry, Technical Service Council, Toronto; 
George Hames, Sterling Drug, Windsor; 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto; 


Audrey 
J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of 


Toronto Conference April 4 and 5 


Communications is to be _ the 
theme of the 15th Annual PAT 
Conference at the Royal York Hotel 
scheduled for April 4 and 5, 1957. 


Of 150 replies to a questionnaire 
asking members their preference of 
theme for the 15th Annual Two-Day 
Conference, 111 requested informa- 
tion on communications. 


Chairman Bill Clark reports that 
a number of outstanding speakers 
have already been lined up. 


Professor Norman Maier, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has promised an 
audience participation session on 
“How to Communicate While Con- 
ducting A Performance Appraisal”. 
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Other delegates attending the Trans-Canada Personnel Conference were, back row, left to 


right: 
Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ontario; 
nipeg; James H. Perry, Brewers 
Company, Toronto; 
Brebner, Crane Limited, Montreal; 
H. Oliver, Lever Bros. 
Winnipeg; 
Tuckett Tobacco, 
Corp., Toronto; 
Brewers’ 


Limited, Toronto; 


Hamilton. Next row: 
Donald L. Guthrie, 
Warehousing Co. Ltd., 


Thomas Wolf of the Industrial 
Relations Counselers Service in 
New York will discuss “Communica- 
tions In A Stress Situation”. 


Professor E. S. Carpenter of the 
Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto will explore the 
problem of language in communica- 
tions. 

Says Bill Clark: “We are assured 
of confirmation from a labour speak- 
er within the next few days and are 
currently working to secure the at- 
tendance of Mr. Earl Plenty of 
Johnson & Johnson, and Mr. Peter 
Drucker of Industrial Consultants. 
Both of these men are so prominent 
that little further need be said re- 
garding their abilities.” 


Mr. Clark is sorry that he can’t 


Lloyd Hemsworth, Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal; 
E. W. 
Warehousing Company, 
Kenneth A. Smith, The T. Eaton Company, Winnipeg. 


C. William Walker, Federal 
(Ted) Johns, Canada Packers Limited, Win- 
Toronto; C. Phil Chaston, Shell Oil 
Next row: Walter 


J. Stuart Don, B.C. Electric Co. Ltd., Vancouver; William 
Charles W. Gowan, 
Harry S. Godwin, Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd., Hamilton; and Alex G. Robb, 
Miss Kay 
Dupont Company of Canada, 
Toronto; E. . 
Hamilton; Frank Gresty, John Wyeth & Bros., Walkerville. 


Federated Co-Operatives Ltd., 


R. Lewis, The Toronto General Trusts 


Kingston; Amy Booth, 


(Ted) Barrett, The Eaton Knitting Co., 


say more at this point, but “We cer- 
tainly have surprises in store if our 
hopes materialize. Our final goal is 
to provide a well-rounded program 
with a nice balance between the 
practical and the academic.” 


Special arrangements are also 
being made to satisfy members’ de- 
sire to meet other members, to talk 
personally and informally with the 
speakers, and to chat with the di- 
rectors during the Conference. 


Windsor Personnel Dinner 


Over 100 personnel people from 
Windsor, Chatham, London, Sarnia, 
Amherstburg and Leamington at- 
tended a dinner sponsored by the 
Personnel Association of Windsor 
and district, October 12. Speaker 
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was the Honourable Charles Daley, 
Provincial Minister of Labour. Mr. 
Daley’s theme was that if Canada is 
to maintain her position as a com- 
petitive industrial nation she must 
foster immigration, encourage ap- 
prentice schemes, and employ more 
of the “over-40's”. 


Maritime Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The Maritime Personnel Associa- 
tion, with a membership of person- 
nel officers in business firms, govern- 
ment, agencies and other organiza- 
tions in Nova Scotia, held its annual 
meeting at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, on December 11, 1956. 


John A. Hebb, personnel man- 
ager of Canadian Gypsum Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, was elected president for 
1957; D. C. Macneill, general man- 
ager of Maritime Medical Care Inc., 
Halifax, first vice-president; Wen- 
dell H. Tidmarsh, assistant person- 
nel manager, Mersey Paper Co. 
Ltd., Liverpool, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

H. E. Nickerson, Halifax port sec- 
retary for National Harbours Board, 
was re-elected as treasurer and 
John I. McVittie of Dalhousie In- 
stitute of Public Affairs as secre- 
tary. 

W. H. Young, personnel manager 
of Fairey Aviation Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Eastern Passage, presented the 
nominating committee report. G. A. 
Hillier, personnel development su- 
pervisor for Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co. Ltd., Halifax, presided 
during the elections. An addition to 
the usual annual reports came from 
the “courtesy committee” whose 
chairman, Miss K. W. Skinner, 
women’s division officer with Na- 
tional Employment Service, Halifax, 
reported on endeavours to ensure 
Association recognition for personal 
and professional events involving 
MPA members. 


The annual meeting opened with 
a dinner in the University cafeteria. 
Immediate past president Gordon 
W. Myers, customer relations man- 
ager for Simpsons-Sears Ltd., Hali- 
fax, presented a silver tray to Mr. 
MeVittie for his services to the As- 
sociation and its committees. 


Mr. Hebb, reporting as 1956 pro- 
gram chairman, noted the following 
topics and speakers for meetings in 
the past year: Job evaluation, by 
H. W. Dacey, personnel supervisor, 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. Ltd.; Provincial labour legisla- 
tion, by R. E. Anderson, deputy 
minister of labour for Nova Scotia; 
New developments in office equip- 
ment, by V. Savage, regional man- 
ager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. of Canada Ltd; Collective bar- 
gaining: the lawyers view, by 
W. H. Jost, Q.C., of the Halifax law 
firm of Burchell, Smith, Jost, Willis 
& Burchell; and Personnel policies 
and practices in a pioneer setting: 
the Kitimat project of the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, by G. A. Hillier. 
Special reference was also made to 
the 1956 annual field trip to the 
Annapolis Valley plant of McGuin- 
ness Maritimes Limited. 


After the business session, Dr. 
C. B. Stewart, dean of Dalhousie’s 
Faculty of Medicine and _ public 
health consultant to the Nova 
Scotia Government, spoke on pro- 
posals for national health and hos- 
pital services plans. 


Hemsworth Paper 
Canadian Industries Limited is 


making available to personnel 
people throughout Canada Lloyd 
Hemsworth’s article “Human Prob- 
lems of Industrial Communities”. 
This is a report on the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference in 
England last summer, and is an ex- 
pansion of the article which we ran 
in our last issue. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


EPILEPTICS AND THE BELL 


October 16, 1956. 
Dear Mr. Perigoe: 


In the employment of epileptics 
in the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada we have been guided to 
some extent by certain general rules, 
namely: 


(a) not to have the epileptic drive 
a Company vehicle 

(b) restrict them from climbing 
duties which would take them 
up poles or ladders. 

(c) keep them away from moving 
machinery. 

As far as climbing is concerned, 
we have found in some of our Cen- 
tral Offices that workmen who have 
been observed over a_ reasonable 
period of time without any mani- 
festations of seizures may be allow- 
ed to climb up ladders which are of 
a flat step nature and which are 
more protected than the ordinary 
ladder used in outside work. It is 
my feeling that this principle can be 
used where the history of the per- 
son indicates freedom from attacks 
during working hours and where 
medication appears to have con- 
trolled their seizures to a_ very 
marked extent. In general, I believe 
that it is true to say that we have 
found it easier to place an epileptic 
in a small group setting, rather than 
in a large office where a seizure 
might cause considerable concern in 
the employees of that particular de- 
partment. 


Within this framework, however, 
I think we have been able to place 
some epileptics in most phases of 
our clerical type of job and we have 
the occasional man in our Service 
Bureau and Buildings staff. The re- 
strictions mentioned above do limit 
the possibility of placing too many 


men in our Plant force which is the 
phase of the business dealing with 
the installation and maintenance of 
telephone equipment. In general, it 
is my feeling that they can do the 
same job as any other person and 
should be encouraged to do so. 
Other than letting the department 
know that a person has a problem 
of this nature, we have not advo- 
cated any special rules for them. I 
would have to say that we have not 
directed them towards any partic- 
ular type of job in our Company 
but have used their past training 
and qualifications to select them for 
the jobs to which they appear to be 
most suited. 


To my knowledge, we have not 
taken any precautions against their 
falling downstairs. Speaking from 


memory, I do not recall any injury 


of an epileptic from this type of 
fall. We have had some injuries, of 
course, but they have thus far re- 
sulted from the seizure taking place 
in the office and the person striking 
his head against some hard object. 


I would hope that prejudices 
against the employment of epi- 
leptics would gradually disappear in 
those industries which, in my opin- 
ion can_ successfully rehabilitate 
them. Of course, some of the legis- 
lation is still against the full utiliza- 
tion of these workers in industry 
and we still have a problem about 
driving vehicles under the Provin- 
cial Acts which perhaps are not in 
keeping with the modern thinking 
on this subject. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. C. Bews, M.D., 
Medical Director 

The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada 
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Health and Industrial Safety 

A new magazine “Health and In- 
dustrial Safety” with the theme of 
“the team concept of human rela- 
tions on the job” has just made its 
appearance in Canada. We have 
seen the first two issues and they 
are of interest to people in the per- 
sonnel field. Further information 
may be obtained from Miss Mary 
Burton, R.N., President and Man- 
aging Director, Industrial Health 
Safety Publications Limited, 3448 
Peel Street, Suite 16, Montreal 2, 


Que. 


Montreal Personnel Association 

Dates of the general meeting of 
the Montreal Personnel Association 
during the winter and spring season 
at the Ritz Carlton Hotel are Jan- 
uary 14, February 11, March 11, 
April 8, May 18. 


Montreal Discusses Federation 

Montreal Personnel Association’s 
delegates to the Trans-Canada Per- 
sonnel Conference formed a panel 
at the December 10 meeting of the 
association to discuss “The Proposed 
Federation of Canadian Personnel 
Associations”. 

Chairman of the panel was Presi- 
dent P. M. Draper. K. V. Keirstead 
discussed the background which led 
to the publishing of the Journal and 
to the development of the idea of a 
Canadian Federation. 

Leon A. Duchastel gave a résumé 
of the first Trans-Canada Personnel 
Conference held in Winnipeg in No- 
vember of 1955. Walter B. Breb- 
ner discussed the present organiza- 
tion and control of the Journal 
while W. L. Jacobsen summarized 
the proceedings of the second 
Trans-Canada Personnel Conference 
held in Hamilton in October, 1956. 

The meeting gave the executive 
power to decide for or against the 
proposed Federation. 

The Montreal Personnel Associa- 


tion has been asked to act as host 
for the next Trans-Canada Person- 
nel Conference which will be held 
in Montreal Sept. 13-14, immediate- 
ly following the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre Conference. Mr. W. 
L. Jacobsen is the Montreal group’s 
representative on a national com- 
mittee whose object is to obtain 
and co-ordinate the feelings of all 
Personnel Associations in Canada re- 
garding the opportunity of organiz- 
ing a Federation now or at some 
time in the future. This committee 
will submit a report of its findings 
at the next annual Conference. 


Aircraft Companies Training 
Professional Engineers 

Two Canadian aircraft companies, 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd., and Orenda Engines Ltd., are 
training their own engineers right 
from the matriculation level. 

Both companies have established 
schools in their Toronto plants to 
give groups of employees the 
academic training of professional 
engineers. Members of both groups 
will try examinations set by the As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario in three to five year’s 
time. 

The successful members will write 
the letters “P.Eng.” after their 
names. In every sense they will be 
professional engineers. 

Both schools began operations in 
September, and according to the 
Financial Post “are now rolling very 
nicely”. The de Havilland school has 
80 pupils, that at Orenda 30. The 
former school will probably produce 
25 to 30 engineers a year, the latter 
a smaller number. 

Both schools owe their origin to a 
survey by the Canadian Aeronaut- 
ical Institute which indicated that 
the Canadian aircraft industry 
would be one of the hardest hit by 
the shortage of engineers and tech- 
nicians, says the Financial Post. 
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How many things There aren't many people who can do more 


d than one job at a time and do it well. 
— Yr - Nationwide Food Service does just one 


job—feeding. Our clients assure us that we 
do that very well. 

If you find yourself worrying about your 
present feeding arrangement—or lack of 
one—stop. We would like to make your 
feeding problem our business and let you 
get back to your business. 

Take the first step: get to know what we 
at Nationwide can do for you. 


| , Clip the coupon for a copy of our weil- 
| @ worth-reading magazine, "Feeder's Digest" 
ox 

MAIL TO: 


NATIONWIDE FOOD SERVICE LTD. 
57 Bloor West, Toronto, Ontario 
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This is the 


first issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1957 


If you need to know what is new in The Canadian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations field in 1957, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Jnl. 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—J. S. Don, B.C. 
Region; F. N. Haydon, Prairie; E. R. 
Barrett, Ont.; W. Brebner, Que. 
Secretary Treasurer—V. C. Cook 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 
Montreal—W. B. Brebner, Crane 

Ltd., Montreal. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s)—Miss Kath- 
leen R. Lewis, Toronto General 
Trusts Corp., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 


Niagara District—Geoffrey Low, 


Anthes 
Ont. 

Grand Valley — Jim Kinder, Can- 
adian Office and School Furniture, 
Preston. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 


Winnipeg—C. W. Gowan, Feder- 
ated. Cooperatives Ltd., Winnipeg. 


Calgary—V. A. Earle, Canadian 
Seaboard Oil, Calgary. 


Edmonton—Ken W. Lofts, Cana- 
dian Nat. Rlwys., Edmonton, Alta. 


Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 


couver. 


Imperial, St. Catharines, 
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